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emissary furnishes the money to some pirate in Mexico, that hour will 
be at hand. 

Kansas City, Mo. Henry Wray. 

THE BEST 

Sir, — I have read The North American Review ever since you 
were its editor, and for a long time before you were its editor, for that 
matter, and in my judgment the last number, the issue of July, 1918, 
is the best North American Review ever published, and, if you will 
permit me, I will tell you why. 

In the first place the editorials are quite up to and I think a little 
above the high standard to which you have raised that department of the 
magazine. As a matter of fact I am free to confess that I have ever 
regarded your plea, however praisworthy in intent, for an elimination of 
partisan politics in the coming Congressional elections and for the dura- 
tion of the war as a plea for a Utopian state of affairs quite unattainable. 
If anything were wanting to convince me of the correctness of this view of 
the matter, the responses which your admirable letter to the chairmen of 
the Republican and Democratic National Committees elicited would be 
quite sufficient. While the Republican chairmen met your suggestion of a 
conference with the view to cutting out politics during the war with a 
cordial acceptance, the Democratic chairman plainly side-stepped. And 
there you are. It simply can not be done and I never believed it could be, 
desirable as it plainly is. 

But nevertheless, you have rendered a great service. You have 
brought both parties up to the scratch. We know where they stand, and 
as I happen to be a Republican I am glad to note that my party's position 
is the more commendable of the two. 

Now that is one reason why the editorial department of the Review 
is so satisfactory. But that is not all. I never read a more interesting 
historical document than the one you evolved from the striking text the 
French Ambassador furnished you — " The Three Yorktown Nations." 
Both that and the editorial entitled " The New Fourth of July " are suffi- 
cient in themselves to make the July Review a publication to be filed away 
as a valuable permanent addition to any library. 

And, in connection with the value of the number as a contribution to 
history, that correspondence, now first published, between Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Madame de Stael takes high rank. It lets new light in on nooks 
and corners of the history of the close of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries, and right there let me ask if anything 
could be more applicable to our attitude towards Germany just prior to 
our declaration of war than these words of Jefferson in the letter he wrote 
to Madame de Stael under date of July 16, 1807?: 

" We have borne patiently a great deal of wrong, on the consideration 
that if nations go to war for every degree of injury, there would never be 
peace on earth. But when patience has begotten false estimates of its 
motives, when wrongs are pressed because it is believed they will be borne, 
resistance becomes morality." 

If there still remains anybody to ask why we went to war with 
Germany, would it be possible in general terms to give a more compre- 
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hensively satisfactory answer than in the above words of the writer of 
our Declaration of Independence? Those Jefferson-de Stael letters, as 
well as the beautiful " Letters From A French Prisoner " are in them- 
selves enough to give the July Review a distinction of the highest order. 

Another article of intense interest is the one by Mr. Randall on 
" Germany's Censorship and News Control." It is the first time I have 
seen anywhere presented a complete revelation of the absolute domination 
by the Hun military autocracy of the entire mechanism of public infor- 
mation within the German Empire. 

But I started out merely to tell you why I thought the last Review 
is the best number ever printed. I did not mean to run off into digressive 
discussions of the different articles between its covers. But the fact is 
every article is so full of meat, so suggestive of interesting lines of thought, 
that the temptation to wander off into these inclement paths is very strong. 
There is Mr. Low's stirring discussion of our war work as seen through 
an Englishman's eyes; that startling presentation of the orientally cruel 
tyranny that lurks under the smiling suavity of Austrian authority which 
the Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese presents in his vigorous article entitled 
" Delenda Est Austria " ; Mr. Johnston's intimate familiarity with the 
forces rending distracted Russia which he reveals in his article, " Russia's 
Darkest Hour " ; the instructive study of our food situation which Mr. 
Dickinson presents in "A Year of Food Administration " — but what's the 
use? There isn't an article in the magazine that would not in itself make 
memorable any issue of any publication. 

So I will say again, and let it go at that, that the July number is 
the best number of The North American Review ever published. In- 
cidentally, it is the best single number of any periodical every published 
anywhere or at any time. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 3, 1918. R. H. D. 

LITERARY PRETENDERS AND A VERBAL PROSTITUTE 

Sir, — As long ago as 1854 the word " meticulous " was marked with 
a disparagement in the dictionaries of the day. About eight years ago 
it was revived to use by a public orator much given to quest of the 
unusual. But he employed the word in its proper sense. Since then the 
wretched word has been snatched at by Tom, Dick and Harry of literary 
pretenders and newspaper small-fry, who have dragged it into service 
and done violence to its meaning. But imagine my surprise to find the 
horribly abused and prostituted word paraded in Mr. Gilman's pretentious 
review of Rebecca West's book, in the May number of The North 
American Review, and improperly. Meticulous means " timid, fearful, 
wanting courage to meet danger " ; it doesn't mean what Mr. Gilman 
seems to think it does. 

Raynal Wobern. 

New York City. 

[We are dismayed to learn that our humble comments upon Miss 
Rebecca West's novel, The Return of the Soldier, should have struck any- 
one as being "pretentious." Our aim was merely to draw attention to 
what seemed to us a book of uncommon beauty and distinction. But our 
friend's essential charge is (1) that we used a " horribly abused and pros- 
tituted word," meticulous, and (2) that we used it improperly. Well, 



